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Behold Chy Mother 


Look up to Mary! 

In hours of lonely weariness,— 

When tired hands dumbly crave their rest, 
When hearts with care are sore depressed, 
When you have done your level best,— 
And garner only dreariness :— 

She saw her Boy pass burdened sore, 

And could not lift the Cross He bore. 


Look up to Mary! 

In hours of dull and carking care,— 

When needs beset and hope seems vain, 
When strength fails under life’s long strain, 
When duty calls for might and main 

And tasks seem more than you can bear :— 
She stood beneath the Cross and long,— 
When all were weak, alone was strong. 


Look up to Mary! 

In hours of drear uncertainty,— 

When all ideals lose their gleam 

And for the stars,—but street-lamps beam, 
When darkling flows life’s winding stream 
And shadows dim life’s destiny :— 

She saw that Form in blood and pain 
Yet knew that He would rise and reign. 


Look up to Mary! 

In every dark and bitter hour,— 

A mother she in very deed 

Who knows our griefs and every need; 
Who saw her God on Calvary bleed 
And there received us as her dower. 
His breaking eyes beheld her there,— 
He made her heart His love to share. 


—T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 


DETOUR 
C. D. McEnnrry, C.Ss.R. 

“A la-ady to see ye, Your Reverence. She’s been waiting in the 
parlor above since ye started the May procession.” 

Mary Ann had abruptly thrust her boudoir-capped head in at the 
sacristy door to make this announcement. With equal abruptness she 
withdrew it and betook herself to the kitchen where a leg of mutton in 
the gas oven was awaiting her tender ministrations. 


Father Casey wiped away the traces of a few tears. He wasn’t 
ashamed of them. They may have made him look like a big baby, 
but he didn’t care. He had seen how the innocent children looked up 
at the statue of the Blessed Mother and poured out their loving little 
hearts in song as spontaneously as the canaries in the branches over- 
head. “OQ Mary, O Mary, how sweet is thy name.” “O Mary, help 
us, help, we pray. Help our priests, our virgins holy—” He couldn’t 
listen to this without a lump in his throat and a tell-tale blur on his 
spectacles. How free and natural their love for the Blessed Mother 
—these unspoiled children! 

Ah, that lady who has been waiting since the beginning of the pro- 
cession, is still waiting. Down from the clouds comes Father Tim 
and. takes his weary way to the parlor. Who is she going to be this 
time? A setttlement worker come to tell him how to “uplift” his 
dear wayward Italians? A deaconness all set to lay a barrage of bible 
texts in support of whatever religious tenets she happens to be holding 
today? An irresponsible flapper come to inform him that she has 
decided to marry a divorced man and that she can’t understand why 
the Church should always be blocking the way to self-expression and 
soul yearnings ? 

All his guesses were wrong. The self-possessed young woman he 
found awaiting him there, quietly dressed, yet in exquisite taste, was 
a well known parishioner, Miss Olga Sharpe. Even while greeting 
her, he was saying to himself: “Why should I always feel like a scared 
schoolboy in the presence of this woman? She has ability, tact, culture 
—true—but she isn't a superior being. I’m an ass to feel this way.” 
That is what he said to himself, but he went on feeling the same 
nevertheless. 
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Now he understood the subtle meaning of Mary Ann’s announce- 
ment: “There’s a lady to see ye, Your Reverence. She’s been waiting 
in the parlor above ever since ye started the May procession.” Mary 
Ann could just as well have said: “Olga Sharpe is here.” But no; 
the good housekeeper meant to let that one point sink in—a lady waiting 
in the parlor—sitting in the parlor all during the May procession. 
And then—when His Reverence would see that the lady was one of 
his own girls who should have been out with the rest doing honor to 
God’s Blessed Mother, why, he’d give her a piece of her mind. And 
she richly deserved it, so she did. 


Father Casey saw the finger of destiny. He must perforce give a 
“piece of his mind” to this young creature, who had the disconcerting 
faculty of keeping so cool herself, while making him feel so flustered. 
Much as he disliked it, he must do his duty. He began forthwith: 

“What, Olga, you didn’t take part in the May procession ?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Why not?” 

“T didn’t care to.” 

(“Good gracious! I’ll never get anywhere with her in this way.”’) 
Then, aloud: “But, Olga, you know you ought to.” 

“Why, Father, there is no obligation to take part in May pro- 
cessions.” 

“Obligation,” repeated the priest. “There is, and there isn’t.” 

“Well, you see I followed the ‘isn’t’ and stayed here in the parlor,” 
she laughed. 

(“Dear me! She slips through my fingers like an oyster.”) “You 
are not losing your love for the Blessed Mother, are you?” 

“Oh, no, Father, I hope not.” 

“Then why don’t you show it?” 

“T think I do. I go to Communion every week. Surely, paying 
honor to her Divine Son is the best way of showing honor to the 
Mother.” 

“But if you really want to honor her, why didn’t you care to take 
part in the procession with the rest of her devoted children?” 

“These devotions don’t appeal to me. Oh,” she added hastily, “I 
know they are all right; in fact, they are good for those that need them. 
But I, personally, seem to get on better by going directly to God, with- 
out any detours.” 
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(“Hurrah! At last we have got a definite statement—something 
to hang our reasoning onto.”) “Olga, when a ‘detour’ is officially 
established, it is the quickest and safest way for reaching your objec- 
tive. If, in spite of this you persist in keeping to the main highway 
you may sooner or later be confronted with ‘Road Closed.’ You will 
regret your proud self-will when it is too late.” 

“Are May processions officially established detours on the way to 
heaven?” she inquired, almost defiantly. 

“Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is,” he replied. “The Church has 
officially prescribed it. Furthermore, the Church has officially sanctioned 
the belief of the faithful that God decrees to give all graces through 
Mary. If you want to get to heaven, you must love and serve God. 
You cannot love and serve God without grace. You cannot get grace 
except through Mary. Therefore, devotion to Mary, if it is a detour, is 
an officially established detour. You must follow it, or find your road 
blocked.” 

“God gives us grace only through Mary. That seems strange to 
me,” said the girl, “I wonder why.” 

“Because He loves Mary, and because He loves us. Noble souls 
love others more, in a way, than they love themselves. Their deepest 
joy, their highest glory, is to save their own people. God has often 
granted this favor to His faithful servants. He granted it to Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, and placed him in a position to preserve his family 
from starvation, even after his own brethren had sold him into bondage. 
God granted this favor to Judith. By God’s assistance, she slew 
Holofernes and routed his army on the very eve of the day when he 
had planned to seize her home city and put her people to the sword. 
God granted this favor to Esther. He enabled her to deliver her 
people from the trap set by Aman for their destruction. What He 
granted to His servants, He would not refuse to His Mother. He gave 
her the joy and glory of saving her people. Mary’s people are all the 
children of Eve. Her heart is too big, her love too great, to be limited 
by nation or race. The saints have always prayed and yearned to see 
all men saved. So too did Mary, but in a far higher degree than the 
other saints. The greatest extrinsic joy her Divine Son could give her 
would be to make her instrumental in saving her fellowmen, whom she 
loved as most dear brothers. This joy He really gave her. He decreed 
that all the graces He had bought by His Precious Blood and bitter 
death should be applied to us through her. 
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“He did it also because He loves us. He knows that we are weak 
and prone to evil. He knows that we often neglect to call for help 
and, consequently, fall miserably into sin, that some of His children 
sin so shamefully and wickedly, even after they have been pardoned a 
thousand times, that at last they grow ashamed to turn and ask Him 
for pardon again. They would die in despair rather than do it. It is 
true that they should not lose hope in God’s mercy, that they should 
not fear to speak to Him directly, that they should not hesitate to ask 
His forgiveness. They should not—but they do. To save even these 
desperate sinners, God’s boundless mercy has found a way. He-.has 
given them His own Mother to be their Mother also. He has charged 
her with the office of consoling and encouraging these despairing 
sinners, of receiving their prayers and their repentant tears and offering 
them to Him with her most pure hands. Confidence in a mother’s 
love is so strong in every human heart that even these hopeless sinners 
do not fear to turn to Mary. And those that turn to Mary, are saved. 

“There is yet another reason why God, in His love for us, has ap- 
pointed Mary the dispenser of all graces. The proud are lost. Only 
the humble are saved. We must stoop to enter the portals of heaven. 
And, Oh, it is hard for us to bend these stiff necks of ours and bow 
these haughty heads! But even this, God has made easy for us. He 
places before us the purest and the loveliest and the sweetest of woman- 
kind, and He says: ‘Behold thy mother.’ Almost before we realize it, 
we are calling her by that tender name. We are clinging to her and 
conjuring her to remember that we are her children. But a child is 
little; it is weak; it distrusts its own strength and puts all confidence 
in its mother. And so, almost before we realize it, we have learned 
the saving lesson of humility in the gentle school of Mary’s motherhood. 
All the great saints of the Church, with their giant intellects, have been 
humble as babes in their devotion to the heavenly Mother. Saint 
Alphonsus, learned Doctor of the Church though he was, would repeat 
daily his ten acts of love of Mary, his ten acts of confidence in Mary, 
and all his other little simple acts of devotion to Mary, like a child 
that is just learning its prayers. When rebuked one day for his solici- 
tude about such little things, he cried out in alarm: ‘What do you say? 
Do you not know that my salvation depends upon it?’ 

“Olga, you state that you prfer to go always directly to God rather 
than waste time on a secondary thing, like devotion to Mary. My child, 
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that is pride. You are pretending to perfections which you do not 
possess. In your present state you need these secondary devotions in 
order to be able to practice the great essential devotion properly. Your 
poor soul needs devotion to Mary in order to help it to go to God. 
Disregard devotion to Mary, and soon your devotion to God will be- 
come an empty, dry, meaningless thing. Disregard devotion to Mary, 
and pride of intellect will gradually fasten upon you. Oh, you may 
lead a quite respectable life. The devil is too crafty to disturb you in 
your citadel of smug self-complacency. Then, sooner or later, some 
specific truth of faith or some specific law of Christian morality, will 
run counter to your judgment of what God should teach or what God 
should do. Rather than submit your proud intellect, you will die a 
rebel to your Maker—one more soul lost because it despised devotion 
to Mary.” 


RISING IN THE WORLD 





In all history no man ever rose as did Abraham Lincoln. From 
poverty, obscurity and the backwoods, he ascended to power, fame and 
immortality. ; 

In 1842 he wrote to a friend: “I am so poor and make so little 
headway in the world.” 

Twenty years later he was the central figure among the world’s 
active men. Today he stands among the greatest who have lived— 
almost idolized by mankind as a master human force for all time. 

In 1848 Lincoln wrote a letter to his friend, William H. Herndon, 
who was then in Washington. In that letter he said: 

“The way for a young man to rise is to improve himself every way 
he can never suspecting that anybody wishes to hinder him. 

“Allow me to assure you that suspicion and jealousy never did help 
any man in any situation. . 

“There may sometimes be ungenerous attempts to keep a young 
man down; and they will succeed too, if he allows his mind to be di- 
verted from its true channel to brood over the attempted injury. 


“Cast about and see if this feeling has not injured every person you 
have ever known to fall into it.” 
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A Message To Young Men 
Ill. THE CURE 
M. H. Patrue, C.Ss.R. 


If I start out by telling you that I was travelling. between cities on 
a train, and that I met a man and had a long conversation with him, etc., 
etc., you will say, “Oh, that’s the old stereotyped introduction,” and 
“why don’t you think of something new?” I’m sorry you feel that way 
about it, for the fact of the matter is I was travelling between Detroit 
and Chicago only a week ago, and I did meet a very interesting young 
man, and we did enter into a long conversation. 

“Have a cigar, Father.” 

A cigar is always an open sesame to intimate conversation. You 
just instinctively want to give a man your right name when he offers 
you a “Robert Burns” or a “Flor de Melba.” And many a real friend- 
ship has been framed in the white wings of smoke. 

I said this was a young man. Well, he was thirty-six years; and 
I have often heard women say that’s very young! 

“You don’t know me,” he began, “but I attended a retreat which 
you gave some time ago in Detroit.” 

Forthwith he drew from his pocket a little card and handed it to 
me. I recognized it as one of the pledge-cards I had given out at the 
close of a young men’s retreat last year. 

“That card, Father, and all it stands for, has meant a new hfe 
to me.” 


Now this is the story which the young man told me. From his 
early boyhood he had become a slave to a bad habit. At first he did 
not realize how serious it was. In fact, some companion had told him 
that it was not even sinful. When at last he understood that it was 
very wrong, he found it had taken such a hold on him that he could 
not give it up. Soon, in utter disgust, he abandoned himself to a life 
of sin. He had no ambition to work, and money was not falling out 
of the skies. It was not hard for his companions to persuade him to 
join them in stealing little sums of money here and there. Then came 
the big temptation of his life—a wealthy home, a dark night—no one 
looking—but a sad young man looked out at the bars in a Police Station 
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the following morning. Retributive justice played its part, and “Father, 
the penitentiary enclosed another fool.” 

“But this card—” 

“Well, Father, the penitentiary didn’t cure me. It made me realize 
indeed that crookedness doesn’t pay. But that’s all.” 

“That’s a whole lot, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but what I needed was a new heart. As long as those old 
habits stuck to me, as long as I loved what was sinful, as long as God 
had no part in my life—as long as I wasn’t willing to play the game 


square with Him, all the penitentiaries in the world couldn’t do me any 
geod.” 


“Right!” 

“Quite accidentally I heard of the retreat for young men. I made 
it. I signed that card pledging myself to go to Holy Communion every 
Sunday. I have kept my promise. It has made a new man out of me. 
I’m going back to my people now, and I’ll give my dear old mother the 
comfort I have too long denied her.” 

While he dried away the tears, I could only say in my heart, “I 
wish to God every young man could hear that story.” 

What the young man needs today is, as he expressed it, a new 
heart—and only God can give it to him. “More needs he the Divine 
than the Physician.” The young man and God are strangers to each 
other. Once indeed the boy knew God, and talked to Him and loved 
Him. But when he grew up, the world told him that a man doesn’t 
need God. “Religion is a pastime for women to enjoy—a waste of 
time for a man.” 

Now do you know why the criminal courts are crowded, the peni- 
tentiaries packed, and the streets filled with roués? Now do you know 
why homes are wrecked, and painted prostitution mocks at Hell? Be 
cause in the heart of man the shrine of worship bears no image of the 
living God. 

Prior to the Great War the saintly Pope Pius X saw this spirit of 
Godlessness creeping through the world. He saw too that there was 
only one way to stop its encroachments on Catholic life. So, on De- 
cember 20, 1905, he issued his wonderful message, Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus, in which he urged the faithful to receive Holy Communion 
frequently, even daily. Herein, alone, is the salvation of our young 
men. This is what my friend on the train signified when he said, “That 
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card and all it stands for has meant a new life to me.” That is what 
God Himself meant by the words: “Unless you eat of the flesh of the 
Son of Man you shall not have life in you.” 

If when you go to your home in the evening after work, you find 
a man lying on your doorsteps, you bend over him, and ask him what 
has happened to him. In a faint voice he tells you that he is starving. 
“T’ve had—nothing—to eat—for—days. Help me—for God’s sake— 
help me.” No doubt you lift him up and help him into your home. 
Then: 

“Here, poor man, is food. Eat this and complain no more of starva- 
tion.” But he pushes you away from him and refuses to eat the food 
you proffer. You there and then resolve this man is either a lunatic 
or he doesn’t want to live. 

So the young man is in the state of spiritual starvation. He is 
starving and the comfort of God’s love is gone out of his heart; 
starving—and the strength of virtue has been sapped; starving—and 
the fever of sin has gripped his soul. 

“Here, poor famished lad, here is the food that will bring back 
strength. Here is the nourishment that will drive away the fever. 
Eat—for this is My Body. Here is the help you needed all along to 
overcome the temptations that surrounded you. “Eat—for this is My 
Body.” 

Thus speaks the Son of God to the young man who has fallen. 
But the starving soul rejects the help—and still keeps puling about 
his sad condition. You know our young men are not lunatics, so you 
must conclude they do not want to change their condition. They do 
not want to give up sin. They do not want to lead lives of virtue. 
Do all you may for them—get them good positions—bring them into 
your societies—send your Big Brothers to watch them—lI tell you you 
are only polishing criminality with refinement, unless you can bring 
the young man back on terms of friendship with his God. 

“That card and all it stands for has meant a new life to me.” It 
meant the giving up of the occasions of sin. It meant the serious and 
persistent effort to dislodge the bad habit. It meant constant and 
earnest prayer. It meant a weekly visit from God to a struggling 
heart. It meant virtue. It meant victory. 

In cities where our Churches are smiling across a few blocks at 
one another, where priests are hearing confessions every Saturday, 
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where four, five and six masses are said every Sunday, what excuse 
can any young man give to justify his negligence in the matter of 
receiving the sacraments? 

“Oh, I go to Church every Sunday”—a good word to hoodwink a 
trustful mother! Don’t imagine that going to Church on Sunday is 
the sum total of Christianity. It is the very least that a creature may 
do for his Creator. It is but one of the small external manifestations 
of a man’s love for God. You need that—but you need a whole lot 
more. You need the grace of God in your soul—you need the love of 
God filling your heart—you need the presence of God in your hour of 
conflict—you need the mercy of God to comfort you—the justice of 
God to urge you—the will of God to guide you. You needed God in 
the morning of your life to guard you. You need God now in the 
noon-day heat of life to shelter you as you shall need God when the 
day is gone and the shadows are gathering around you. You need God, 
and He is waiting for you in the Tabernacle—grieving for your sins, 
longing for your love, anxious to help you in frequent Holy Com- 
munion. He wants to hear you say: 

“That card, and all it stands for, has meant a new life to me.” 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NAME 





On page 76 of Stewart Edward White’s novel, “The Claim Jump- 
ers,” says the Catholic News, we find the following interesting con- 
versation. The heroine says: 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve always wanted to be called ever since I was 
a little girl. It is Mary.” 

“Why, that’s too common a name, altogether,” they objected. 

“It is a beautiful name,” the girl asserted. “Say it over. Aren’t 
the syllables soft and musical and caressing? It is a lovely name! 
Why, I remember a girl who was named Mary and didn’t like it. When 
she came to our school she changed it, but she didn’t dare break it to 
her family all at once. The first letter home she signed herself ‘Mae.’ 
Her father wrote back: ‘My dear daughter, if the name of the mother 
of Jesus isn’t good enough for you, come home.’ Short, sharp and 
decisive.” 


“You are really alone when nobody cares a straw if you come late 
to meals or go out in the rain without your galoshes.” 
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The Maid of Orleans 


XIX. THE CROWNING AT RHEIMS 
AucG. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


The army of the Dauphin, led by the Maid, was now within eight 
miles of Rheims. Upon the grant of the general pardon for all in the 
city it had been surrendered to Charles. On July 17, Charles prepared 
to enter to receive the crown of France in the historic old Cathedral. 
As they advanced, the towers of the city came into view. 

What must have been the thoughts and feelings of Joan as she 
first saw, rising in outline against the horizon, the city of her dreams 
and visions—Rheims! All that her Voices had told her till now, 
culminated in Rheims. Here it was. Hardly had six months passed 
since she, an unknown peasant girl, had left her home, filled with 
the idea that to her was allotted the task of delivering Orleans and 
enabling the Dauphin to be crowned in the old city of coronation. In 
less than three months of actual campaigning, she had accomplished 
what had seemed impossible to all the Dauphin’s skilled and experi- 
enced leaders. ‘ 


And on this fine July day, the peasant girl, now no longer unknown, 
clad in white armor, her banner flying to the breeze, saw herself about 
to enter Rheims at the head of the army, riding beside the King. Was 
ever tale of fairy magic more wonderful? 

The coronation of Charles was really the climax of Joan’s glory. 
However, it is not to our purpose to tell the story of it at length. One 
thing only we stop to note, as illustrating the unspoiled and unchanged 
nature of the girl and possibly her presentiment of the tragedy await- 
ing her. 

After the coronation, a deputation from her home-town, Domremy, 
waited to see her, her own father being in the crowd. Joan was like 
one of the poor country folk again. She told them also that she would 
like nothing better than to go back with them to help her father and 
mother as of yore; but her Voices seemed to forbid this. They asked 
her whether she was afraid in the midst of battle? 


“No,” she replied; “I am only afraid of treachery.” 
She seemed to be fully aware of what was going on around her. 
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XX. REVERSES 

Indeed, the coronation of Charles seemed to mark a turning point 
in the life of the Maid. Failure for the first time met her and the 
shadows of tragedy fell across her path. 

To her way of thinking, and as she interpreted her Voices that 
now spoke to her more seldom and less definitely, the only issue now 
was to drive the English completely out of the land and to set about 
the task without delay. It seems unquestionable, considering the great 
fear the English had of her and the heightened morale of the French 
army, that had she been allowed to strike blow after blow in quick 
succession as she proposed, her plans would have been entirely suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately, her opponents among the officers became 
fiercer than ever. Only, while Joan worked in the open, they worked 
in secret to frustrate her designs and tried to disgrace her. 

She determined to attack Paris at once. It is most probable that 
had this been done the city would have been taken. At least, Bedford, 
the English commander of the garrison, himself declared that he 
would have surrendered. But Charles, now King, listening to the 
other French generals and counsellors about him, hesitated and de- 
layed from day to day. Finally he did set out, as if he were ready 
to yield to Joan’s advice. But secretly he had no idea of attacking 
Paris ; he meant to conclude some kind of arrangement with the Duke 
of Burgundy, according to which the city would be given up in fifteen 
days. 

So the army remained inactive during the long, lazy summer days 
and soon became demoralized. Joan was saddened by the sight; pushed 
aside as she was, she could do nothing. 

Meanwhile Paris was not given up to Charles. He started new 
negotiations and this time secured a truce till Christmas. This con- 
demned the troops to further idleness. Impatient at this interminable 
hesitancy, Joan set out with a small force to attack Paris. She reached 
St. Denis, one of the outposts, and took it. Then the King followed 
her and enjoyed another triumph. He enjoyed triumphs apparently. 

Thinking that the King would now back her, she ordered a con- 
centrated attack on the city itself. Her troops managed to become 
masters of one of the gates, when Joan, struck in the thigh, was thrown 
from her horse. As she lay wounded in a ditch, she shouted orders 
and encouragement to the troops. All to no avail, as night came on, 
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the French retreated. Joan protested, saying that if they fought on 
the city would be theirs. No one listened. They picked her up and 
carried her away. 

Dauntless still, she determined on another attack next day. Just 
as they were about to begin, an order came from Charles forbidding 
further fighting. It was found, too, that a bridge, which Joan had 
commanded to be built of boats across the Seine so as to permit the 
French to assail the citly from another side, had been destroyed during 
the night by the King’s orders. Shortly after the King broke up camp 
and retreated. 


Joan was perplexed. She could not explain this conduct. Before 
she left St. Denis, she went to the church to pray. There she hung up 
her white armor. Why? It has never been explained. 

But Joan the invincible was no more. 

For the remainder of the summer and autumn she was forced to 
live at court. Probably the King felt some gratitude toward her and 
offered her some social distinction. But how could she be rewarded? 
She cared for nothing that women strive for ordinarily. The prizes of 
life had no attraction for her. She lived only for Freedom, Country 
and God. Time and again she requested permission to lead the army 
on to new conquests. Charles always refused and finally disbanded 
the army. 

When the winter of that year 1429 came round, however, she suc- 
ceeded so far as to obtain leave to go to Bourges and collect another 
army. She did. They laid siege to Moustier on the Loire. The 
English made a stout resistance and for a while repelled the French. 
Joan was at the very front of the French attack. As the French troops 
fell back, she was left alone, in full view of the English. Yet she 
would not move. 

“Come back,” shouted her aide, who had also retreated. “Come 
back! You are alone!” 

“Alone!” she cried. “I am not alone. There are fifty thousand 
with me!” She meant the powers of heaven. Arrows, stones, shots 
fell around her; she remained unhurt. At the sight of this the French 
teok courage once more. And under her orders the place was cap- 
tured. 

This was the last time that Joan was the Maid of former days. 
Shortly after she attacked another place, La Charite, but as the King 
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refused to send provisions and ammunition for the troops, she was 
compelled to abandon the attack. Another defeat! Her enemies nat- 
urally made the most of it. Once more they whispered about busily 
that she was an impostor. 

Again she was reduced to inactivity; this was galling for her. 
Worst of all, her Voices did not speak. A deep melancholy came over 
her. It was a sad winter. 


XXI. THE CAPTURE OF THE MAID 

When the spring of 1430 set in, she seems again to have grown 
restless. Besides, the English were threatening to retake Rheims. 
Joan wrote a letter to the inhabitants telling them to have no fear. 
And without waiting for the consent of the King, she started out with 
a small band of followers to aid the city. 

At Melun she stopped for some time to oversee the inpeevennent 
of the fortifications. It was here that she had a strange and terrible 
experience. 

She was standing near the moat beside the walls, watching some 
repairs being made, when her Voices again spoke to her. St. Cath- 
erine and St. Margaret appeared to her and told her that before the 
feast of St. John the Baptist (June 24) she would be taken prisoner. 
Joan shuddered. 

“Do not fear,” said the Voices. “God will help and sustain you.” 
Nothing more. 

This happened during Easter week. The poor girl did fear and 
was much perturbed. She did not dread death on the battlefield, but 
she did fear being burned at the stake, and this the English had again 
and again threatened if they should ever catch her. More than once 
she begged her Saints to tell her the day and the place; they were 
silent. 

Joan told no one of the experience. But one day, as she came out 
of the church, a group of children gathered round her admiringly. 
Joan said to them: 

“Dear children, I have to tell you that I have been sold and be- 
trayed and will soon be put to death. I beg of you to pray for me, 
for I shall no longer be able to help France and the King.” 

Still, she did not let the dread fate hanging over her make any 
difference in her manner of life. She fought as bravely as ever; she 
shrank from no duty. She was honest enough to say that, had she 
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known on what day her capture was to take place, she would have 
kept out of the fighting, if, as she added, this could be done without 
any neglect of her duty. 

During May, her Saints constantly visited her and frequently spoke 
of what was to happen to her before the feast of St. John. They 
ceased to give her any military directions; only spoke of this, and bade 
her be comforted because God would help her. 

At this time, the English and Burgundians were laying siege to 
Compiegne. Joan set out at once with a few hundred men to aid the 
city. It was the 23rd of May when she arrived. 

Compiegne stands on the left bank of the River Oise. A bridge 
spanned the river from the town, but where it reached the other bank, 
the land was so low that a raised road had been constructed for some 
distance through the meadowland. In this district the English and 
Burgundian vanguard was encamped. A Burgundian force lay at 
Margny and Clairoix; the English at Venette; and at Condon, the 
Duke of Burgundy and a large force had their headquarters. 

On the evening of the very day on which she arrived, Joan sallied 
from the city with about five hundred men. It seems her purpose 
was to attack the nearest encampment of Burgundians, take their place, 
fortify herself there, and under cover of the artillery from the city, 
strike fear into the Burgundians and English. 

Success attended her. The Burgundians gave up Margny and fell 
back on Clairoix. Here strong reinforcements emboldened them and 
they drove the French back. Joan rallied the troops and they beat off 
the Burgundians. It seemed for a while that her brilliant plan would 
be entirely successful, but by this time the English came up from 
Venette. Some of Joan’s soldiers began to fear that the English would 
get into their rear and cut off all possibility of retreat to the city. 
Panic struck them and they ran, the English pursuing. 

Joan, who was as usual in the front rank of the troops, saw noth- 
ing of what was happening behind her, till she was almost isolated: 
Burgundians in front, English behind. They closed in on her, dragged 
her from her horse and carried her away a prisoner. 

Not a Frenchman stirred a hand to save her—not one. Joan’s 
dark hour was come. She proved herself in it even more heroic than 
on the battlefield. 

(To be Continued.) 





The Student Abroad 


WHERE ANGELS TREAD 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 





One of the most interesting of the many interesting trips a visitor 
to Rome can take, and one that is always made even though other 
things must be passed by, is a trip to one of the many Catacombs 
situated just outside the old city walls. So many books and articles 
have been written concerning these ancient treasuries of the most 
sacred memories of our Faith, that it would seem to be inviting a bored 
yawn to enter upon the subject anew. Yet, the experiences of the 
Holy Year demonstrated that all visitors, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, educators and educated, those who had read extensively and 
those who had merely heard; all, once they reached the wonder city 
of western civilization, were drawn by an irresistible fascination, out 
beyond the areas of the ruins and the marvelous churches and the 
galleries teeming with the world’s best art, out beyond the famous 
seven hills and the girdle of battered walls still surviving from the 
war-like days of old, to the unimpressive, flat regions that mark the 
beginnings of the Campagna. For this is the hallowed region of the 
ancient Christian cemeteries. 

No matter how many such trips are made, no two are quite the 
same. So many monuments of antiquity, sacred antiquity, await care- 
ful, first-hand study, so many sacred associations are gathered about 
these holy places, that there is always something new to be seen, some- 
thing fresh to be considered. Still, some one trip must stand out 
beyond the rest either for the interest it arouses, or for the personal 
effect it leaves upon one’s life. 

So presupposing that the visitor has heard at least a little of the 
history of the Catacombs, and presupposing, too, that at least hazy 
memories still remain of the hours spent in school in the study of 
ancient Roman history, especially of the periods when the last of the 
pagan emperors were engaged in mortal combat with the new spiritual 
kingdom that was arising; we shall make one trip together, and read 
the history anew in the monuments, and reading, ponder. 


Change of seasons, and rain and sun and dark and warmth and 
cold make no difference in the Catacombs, for their precious halls are 
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far below the earth. But they do make a difference in the frame of 
mind of the visitor. It is no joke to face a biting wind sweeping across 
the Campagna or down from the mountains so clearly visible on the 
horizon, and trudge for an hour or so with little to break the monotony 
beyond the scattered peasants coming “to town” to market. Nor is it 
any more pleasant to plough through the dust of a scorching sunny 
day. So we shall split the difference and make our trip, better our 
pilgrimage, on the day of days, Christmas. 

Mild, cool weather; a clear, star-lit sky; the echoes of the music 
of the Midnight Mass at St. Mary Major still in our ears; the great 
modern city asleep and the gaunt ruins of the ancient city stretching 
their skeleton arms upward into the dim moonlight, as though from 
the grave ;—we are on our way to hear Mass, Christmas Mass, in the 
resting-places of the martyrs. 

As we turn toward the old Appian way, famous in fact and fiction 
dealing with the days of the Czsars, the great Coliseum is visible to 
our right. It makes a fitting starting point, for here the innumerable 
funeral processions took their beginnings when, after the games of 
the pagans were over, and the wild animals had been returned to 
their cages, and the blood-sated populace had departed to their homes, 
the faithful gathered the priceless remains of those who had made the 
Great Sacrifice for their Faith and carried them reverently out over 
the road we are treading to the cemeteries beyond. 


And to complete the picture, a little farther on, the immense ruins 
of the Baths of Carcalla, symbolical of the luxurious might which 
ruled the civilized world at that time—now but a fraction of the origi- 
nal structure, loom ghastly against the sky. Roofless chambers with 
empty windows, battered walls, crumbling buttresses, ruin and decay; 
once “all that the world could give,” their inevitable hour had sounded 
and the sound was a knell. There is no need of a sacrosanct inscrip- 
tion; the bare ruins are eloquent. 


Through the old gate in the ancient walls, our way leads out toward 
the hills. As the road bends a trifle, we have a panorama of Rome 
stretched before us. Patches of lights mark the more prominent 
streets ; big splotches of deep darkness, the palaces on the hills. More 
little patches of light here and there in the Campagna mark the location 
of little villages; even in the distant hills, the wonders of modern 
electricity serve to emphasize the contrast between the present and 
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the era in which, in imagination, we are living as we pursue our way. 
For under the circumstances it is impossible to make such a journey 
without vividly picturing to one’s self the conditions of the historic 
past. Every little detail serves as a reminder. The lonely peasant 
slowly driving into town, his clumsy two-wheeled cart arousing harsh 
echoes on the rough pavement, recalls the fact that once upon a time, 
this was the great promenade for Rome’s elite. High walls bordering 
the road, with now and then the remains of an old tower or castellated 
structure just visible over the top, remind us that in days gone by, 
powerful families had their strongholds in the areas back of those 
walls. 

Then comes the region of the sepulchres. We know it, we strangers, 
when coming to a peculiar gate in a wall, the only break in a long extent, 
the beam of the searchlight reveals an inscription announcing that this 
is the entrance to the tomb of the Scipio family. The tomb, however, 
was emptied long ago. Ravages of barbarian hordes and feudal wars 
throughout the centuries despoiled this section of Rome of some of 
its most precious remembrances. 

After a half hour’s brisk walk, we pass the entrance to the Cata- 
comb of St. Callistus and hurry on to our destination, the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian. Dawn is just beginning to show on the mountains to 
the east as we enter. One of the monks meets us and gives us a hearty 
welcome. This particular monk is chief of the excavations which are 
still being carried on beneath the Basilica, and it was he who un- 
earthed the archaeological treasures found there a few years ago. 
So while we are descending to the underground Basilica, the chapel 
marking the original burial place of the soldier-martyr, he gives us 
a brief history of the place. There is no guesswork here, no sur- 
mising, no theories. There in the little, cruciform chapel, is the plain 
altar-slab, resting on four ordinary pillars of stone, sheltering beneath 
its massive form, the crude, stone coffin in which the remains of St. 
Sebastian were laid to rest after he had won his crown. 

In the coffin now rest but a few of the relics, as the real tomb of 
the Saint is now in the upper church, in a magnificent marble altar. 
Around the altar, the tufa earth has been swept thoroughly and a 
small carpet placed on it to protect the alb. Other furniture, there is 
none. On all sides, the rough, plastered walls rise up, bare of any 
ornamentation. Over in one corner, the gaping dark doorway leads 
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down to the lower levels of the catacomb. From the ceiling, a metal 
chandelier, green with age, holds a few dim electric lights, tastefully 
arranged in holders fashioned after the oil lamps found in the cata- 
combs. It is the only touch of modernity. A plain crucifix on the 
altar, plain altar-cards, vestments of the ancient Gothic shape, and 
a chalice of pure gold, but with the outer cup battered with age. It 
takes but little imagination to picture the groups that must have gath- 
ered here in the first ages of Faith to share in the same sacrifice of 
the Mass. And to complete the picture, a peasant woman who had 
come to the early Masses in the Basilica, stole down the stairs, and 
kneeling on the cold tufa earth, in front of the altar, formed the con- 
gregation. Later another peasant, battered hat bundled under one arm, 
and prayer book in hand, also entered. It seemed quite a crowd. 

On this altar, Mass is said facing the people and the priest accus- 
tomed to the modern method of having the congregation back of him, 
must be on the lookout not to turn and give the Blessing at the end of 
Mass to a blank wall. 

It is hard to describe the sentiments that fill a priest in such a 
situation. It seems as though the centuries have rolled back and the 
silent, hurried processions are entering once more, carrying the mangled 
bodies of their dear ones, fresh from the terrors of the arena, to share 
once more in the “Mysteries” before they were laid to rest in the long 
halls just beyond. The appreciation of their efforts is increased when 
one realizes what a distance was traversed after we passed the Coliseum 
on our way out. And what numbers there must have been. Row on 
row, corridor after corridor, these chambers of the dead stretch away 
into the distance, exactly how far, no one knows. Not only the extent 
of the tombs is noteworthy, but the fact that here there are at least 
three different levels, one below the other; each level just as compli- 
cated as its neighbor. 

Originally the chapel in which we are hearing Mass was at least 
partly above ground, for in the tiny apse just back of the altar, there 
are the peculiar narrow windows, without trace of glass, used to admit 
light and air. To protect the chapel from the weather, the windows 
are fashioned with a mere narrow slit on the outside, the aperture 
widening gradually till the surface inside the room is really quite 
large. During the centuries when the catacombs were lost sight of, 
due in part, at least, to the civil confusion reigning in the country, the 
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chapel as well as the surrounding areas had been filled with debris and 
earth; another large basilica had been built over it, and so things had 
remained till the last century, when Catholic explorers discovered the 
long lost sacred places. Since then, under the auspices of the Pope 
and the protection of the government, the work of retracing and map- 
ping the catacombs has gone on apace, progress depending on the man- 
power and the financial resources available. 

After Mass, we start on our return journey, but not before having 
made arrangements to visit the place again, this time for a more thor- 
ough study of the work that has been done. It is better to examine 
one catacomb well than to waste time and energy in rushing about 
dashing into one after the other, only to wind up with a confused 
collection of memories. 


Day has dawned, an odd Christmas day, for American accustomed 
to snow and ice. Even the enthusiastic descriptions of Florida real 
estate dealers extolling the charms, especially the mid-winter charms of 
the land of flowers, would not be out of place in describing this Christ- 
mas day. The clear atmosphere throws distant objects into sharp 
outline, and we are able to get a good view of the terrain from a neigh- 
boring knoll. To our left, a narrow road, called the way of the Seven 
Churches, wanders more or less directly toward the distant Tiber and 
the neighboring Basilica of St. Paul outside the walls. Following this 
road, we would come to interesting Roman ruins, and two more Cata- 
combs. But there is no time for such a lengthy journey, so we are off, 
toward Rome. We hardly leave the precincts of St. Sebastian, when 
we are already walking over part of the area covered by the maze of 
underground passages and chapels comprising the catacomb of St. 
Callistus. Within the high walls, the groves of graceful cedars stand 
like regiments of tall soldiers on guard. Further on, the bright day- 
light now permits. us to view the straggling ruins, scattered here and 
there in the fields to our right. In the gay days of the Empire, these 
were the grand tombs of the wealthy. War and rapine despoiled them 
long ago and their battered ruins serve now but as markers to locate 
historic spots referred to in ancient works. Far across the fields on 
either side, the long tentacles of the city are stretching out. New 
buildings are going up by the dozen; Rome is expanding, and the 
expansion is modern in every way. A few years more, and the stream 
of progress will strike the Appian Way and factories and warehouses 
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and homes and shops will replace the straggling piles of brick and 


mortar, still struggling to keep their heads above the earth. Even at 
that, it will be only returning to its own. 


. This was brought to our attention a few days later, when returning 
to make a more leisurely study of the excavations made at St. Sebastian, 
our guide brought us to the most recent discoveries. 

Beneath the apse of the church, and, therefore, quite a distance 
from the interesting excavations usually shown to visitors who are 
there but for a short time, we saw the foundations of the first Basilica 
built on the spot to honor the place of the martyr’s burial. But nat- 
urally this church came a number of years after the Catacomb had 
become known as the resting place of St. Sebastian. And it had re- 
placed other edifices. There beneath the earth, and just outside the 
deep foundation walls of the old Basilica, are the walls of other Roman 
houses showing the peculiar brickwork peculiar to the period of the 
early Empire. Our guide explains that these houses evidently faced 
away from the Appian, and that, therefore, there must have been an- 
other Via at that time running parallel to the present Appian. 

From here we are led to a peculiar, circular burial chapel, with an 
immense tomb in the center. This was supposed for centuries to have 
been the tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul, at least for a time. And 
the special stairway broken through the wall for pilgrims coming to 
honor the memory of these two great heroes of Christianity can still 
be seen. But it enters the chapel from the side opposite the Appian, 
and corresponds to the supposed street that passed before the houses 
just mentioned. All of which, and much more than could be written 
here, will suffice to give the readers an idea of the fascination this 
type of experience has for one who is interested in the vital points 
of the early history of the Church. 

In itself perhaps it is not much, merely a sequence of interesting 
bits of history mined after great patience and labor, literally from the 
earth, but as a matter of fact, our guide had brought us to this section, 
merely to prepare us for the climax of his discoveries. 

For after satisfying himself that this tomb was not the tomb that 
had contained the bodies of the two Apostles, and also recognizing the 
firmness of the tradition that at all times had connected their names 
with this Basilica and its locality, the Franciscan brother had continued 
his boring in the earth, following every possible clue. There was much 
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confusion, for remnants of various periods were here in confusion. 
One generation in building an edifice had destroyed only whatever of 
a previous edifice could not be used. Consequently, in one place, we 
have a Christian tomb; in another, we have the columbarium, or mortu- 
ary chamber of a pagan family. A small room, with little pigeon-holes 
about the walls. In each pigeon-hole, can be seen what seems to be 
the lid of a soup-tureen. Lifting this, there is a small vase embedded 
in the mortar of the entire structure; in this vase were placed the ashes 
of the dead, after the bodies had been cremated. But when the family 
was converted, and the cremation had been abandoned, then the cham- 
ber was sealed, and never disturbed again, till either ravagers in search 
of plunder had broken into it, or the modern explorer accidentally 
opened the walls. 


Following the guide, we finally come out of a maze of tunnels and 
underground halls on a level space, which was probably the floor of a 
room in the home of a Roman. Further on and lower down, there is 
a group of three interesting structures; entrances to sepulchral cham- 
bers; one of these bears an inscription telling that it belongs to a cer- 
tain M. Claudius Hermes. Was it the Hermes to whom St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi.14) sent his greetings in his Epistle to the Romans? How 
did St. Paul meet him? Did he stay at this house at least part of the 
time he was in Rome? Did St. Peter, too, come here? A host of 
interesting questions come to the mind of the visitor as he gazes at 
these monuments. 

The three splendid entrances lead to separate chambers; the one 
belonging to Hermes, much ornamented and showing clear traces of 
change in style due to change in religion, is but the size of a room. 
Originally it must have been a “columbarium,” that is, a room for the 
storing of the vases containing the ashes of bodies that had been cre- 
mated. In working here, the excavators accidentally broke through 
the thin, newer wall of plaster, and came upon some of the peculiar 
pigeon-holes. Then it was noticed that the present frescoes had been 
laid over other more ancient ones. What can be seen of the primitive 
decoration shows pagan ideas and pagan style; the more recent, has 
many of the familiar symbols of the Christian catacombs. Then the 
tombs change, too; with paganism, cremation is discarded, and the 
room becomes a Christian mausoleum with several rows of tombs. 
One of these was open, that is, the heavy stone slab shaped to size and 
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form of the grave, could be removed, and we were able to see how 
burials were carried on at least in that place. 


The grave was rather large, extending back at least four feet, 
possibly more; it is difficult to estimate dimensions quickly in the dim 
light. But within there were the last remains of six figures, arranged 
in alternate positions; three with the head to the left, three with the 
head to the right. All that remained now, was a few bits of the larger 
bones, the thin walls of the skulls, and lines of grayish powder where 
the greater part of the skeleton had reached its final destination, “dust 
to dust.” 

The next chamber is much larger, much deeper, and occupied by 
very many more bodies. Within the entrance, covering the ceiling 
above the stairs leading down into the chamber, there is a perfect 
specimen of Roman stucco work. Its perfect preservation is explained 
by the fact that after the door had been sealed with heavy stone work, 
debris and earth collecting about the entrance, completed the work, 
sealing the chamber hermetically. To the left of this entrance, there 
is another, also leading down into a large, and deep room. Here, too, 
there are many bodies, arranged in tombs similar to the graves in the 
catacombs. But beneath the stairs, there has been discovered another 
chamber, very ornate, and with a striking fresco on its walls, now al- 
most impossible of access owing to the water that has accumulated 
along the floor. Here there are no tombs; a remarkable phenomenon. 
And here, our guide and the chief of operations in this place, thinks 
the tomb of the Apostles was located. 

Next in order, was the examination of the pool where the evidence 
for the presence of the Apostles is striking to the extent of being 
unique. Usually visitors are held at the top of the long, precipitous 
stairs that lead down to the water. Prudence demands this, for it is sur- 
prising how nervous some people get when they are in a dark, under- 
ground place that seems to have some mystery about it. And if a 
person slipped on the very narrow treads of these stone steps, only 
a miracle would stop him before he hit the bottom and received a bath. 
With our Franciscan friend, we climbed down the stairs, and almost 
walked into the water, for it has risen somewhat above the original 
level and now covers the lower steps, and it is so clear that the steps 
seem normal. But the guide expects just such an error and gives a 
warning. 
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At present, the pool is simply a stone basin, with a platform of 
stone at the end of the stairs we have just descended and another plat- 
form on the opposite side. The entire open space would be about four 
or five yards long, and little more than the width of the stairs wide; 
that is, about three feet. It is across the expanse of water that the 
interesting data is located; for the Brother told us the walls are cov- 
ered wih pilgrims’ scrawlings invoking the intercession of the Apostles, 
Sts. Peter and Paul. 

Omitting much that might be interesting, I shall merely note an- 
other fact here that helps to build up the structure of archaeological 
evidence tending more and more to destroy the rationalist theories 
about the early history of the Church. When the first traces of the 
house, situated above the three mausolea, were unearthed, some time 
around 1915, a vast number of fragments of wall decorations were 
found, bearing the “graffiti” or inscriptions made by pilgrims. And 
of these, the majority are invocations to the Apostles St. Peter and St. 
Paul. They have been gathered with care, and where necessary re- 
located on the walls from which they were broken when the house 
was razed. Over the collection, sheets of glass have been placed to 
enable the interested to study the inscriptions, and at the same time 
protect them from the omnivorous souvenir-hunter. 


While we were there, the rumor was about that a certain inter- 
nationally known rationalist had come to view the vast amount of im- 
portant data that had been discovered. We asked our guide about it. 
With real scientific “scepticism,” the brother smiled and said, “I can- 
not say for certain. In this work, I affirm only what I myself see 
and know. I did not meet the gentleman. But I do know, that—” 
and he mentioned another equally prominent non-Catholic scientist, 
and the associate of the first mentioned—“was here but a few weeks 
ago, for I myself brought him through the excavations which you have 
just visited, and I do know that he was stunned by what he saw. He 
said to me, “I came, and I have seen, and I believe. The monuments 
speak for themselves ; they have a hard task now if they want to prove 
that St. Peter never came to Rome.” 


It is true; the monuments speak for themselves. There is no gain- 
saying their argument either. The ruthless debris of centuries, cover- 
ing these treasures, has been a benefactor, for there is no difficulty in 
tracing the age of the various remains as they are met. And here in 
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St. Sebastian, the periods blend ; there is third century evidence as clear 
as day; second century evidence just as clear; first century evidence 
not a whit less clear, and then to complete the cycle, the remains of pre- 
Christian tombs and houses, in the same area, sometimes in the very 
same place as the earliest Christian, show the period of transition be- 
yond any misunderstanding. 

There is much to be done; how insignificant the little monk looked 
beside the mountain of earth and debris, partly excavated, in which 
he was working when we arrived. But it is a labor of love. And the 
results are a reward more than a hundred-fold. We have viewed but 
a few; we shall see more in our next article. 


PEACE 





Listen to the story of a simple shepherd, given in his own words: 
“TI forgot who it was that once said to me; Jean Baptiste, you are very 
poor?—True.—lIf you fell ill, your wife and children would be very 
destitute?—True. And then I felt anxious and uneasy all the day. 

“At Evensong, wiser thoughts came to me, and I said to myself: 
‘Jean Baptiste for more than thirty years you have lived in the world, 
you have never possessed anything, yet still you live on, and have been 
provided each day with nourishment, each night with repose. Of 
trouble God has never sent you more than your share. Of help the 
means have never failed you. To whom do you owe all this? To 
God. Jean Baptiste, be no longer ungrateful, and banish those anxious 
thoughts; for what could ever induce you to think that the hand from 
which you have already received so much, would close against you 
when you grow old, and have greater need of help?’ I finished my 
prayer and felt at peace.” 


KINDNESS 





It is said that the great Sahara Desert would blossom like a rose 
if it were irrigated, and there are many natures which seem hard and 
unattractive which need only sympathy and kindness to blossom into 
beauty. 

Do not give up anybody as hopelessly unlovely until you have tried 
what kindness can do. 








A Shower of Roses 


SOME BOOKS ON THE LITTLE FLOWER 
A. A. THomas, C.Ss.R. 


A shower of roses is what the Little Flower promised her clients; 
a shower of roses Catholic devotion is heaping upon her. 


In a recent number of the Liguorian we discussed a noteworthy 
book by Father Carr, “Truly a Lover.” Since the beginning of the 
year a number of new books have come to us about this most remark- 
able and lovable of saints, Sister Therese of Lisieux. Everyone of 
these books is deserving of a place in the family or home library and 
will serve to exercise a good influence on children and grown folks 
alike. 

What all these books emphasize is the timeliness of the canonization 
of this Saint. Her character and personality appeal to the present day 
mind while the virtues for which she was so conspicuous are just 
those of which society in our day stands most in need. 


First of all, of course comes the life of the Little Flower. “A 
Little White Flower,” being a revised translation of the definitive 
Carmelite edition of the little Saint’s Autobiography, fills this need. 
It is re-edited by the Rev. Thomas N. Taylor. By reason of its mod- 
erate size, it is apt to attract children and busy grown folks more than 
a larger volume would. And yet it is the complete Autobiography. 
The personal note—being couched in the words of the Saint herself 
—the candor and frankness as well as the simplicity and sweetness of 
this self-revelation, give it a compelling interest. There we find the 
Saint as she was in real life; it is her very self. The book is published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. (Price $1.45, postpaid.) 


The Rev. Edward F, Garesché, S.J., gives us then a study of “The 
Teachings of The Little Flower,” in which he draws our attention to 
the lessons her life and words and actions hold for our own every day 
life. A mere glance at the table of contents will be enough to con- 
vince us of the living interest of this book. There we find singled out, 
for instance, the Home of the Little Flower; the Family Life of the 
Little Flower; the Family Affection of the Little Flower; the Partings 
of the Little Flower; the Little Flower and her love of Nature; the 
great Importance of Little Things; the Power of Prayer, Intention and 
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Desire; the Vocation of the Little Flower; Abandonment to the Will of 
God; Faith, Hope and Charity of the Little Flower. 

A more timely, interesting and instructive book could hardly be 
found. It is published by Benziger Brothers, New York. (Price $1.35, 
postpaid. ) 

Another Jesuit Father, Rev. Bernard Fuller, S.J., in a tiny booklet 
of forty-one pages, presents a very special view of the Saint’s life. 
Under the title: “A Little Saint of the Modern Home,” he endeavors 
to give us a glimpse into a model Catholic Home. Now that so many— 
judges, educators, public men as well as clergy—find the cause of 
present day evils precisely in the failure of the modern home, it is un- 
necessary to emphasize here the value of this booklet. (Kenedy and 
Sons. Price, 10c.) 

Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D., presents us with two booklets 
meant especially for children. The first is “The Little Flower’s Love 
for Her Parents.” The entire make-up, the size, the print, the illus- 
trations, all are well adapted to attract the little ones, while the sim- 
plicity of the story and the freshness of the anecdotes, will be sure to 
keep them interested. Spontaneously there will grow in their hearts 
as they read a love for this childlike Saint and a desire to be as good as 
she was. (Benziger Brothers. Price, 20c.) 

The second booklet from her pen is: “The Little Flower’s Love 
for the Holy Eucharist.” As soon as the child’s mind is developed 
enough to grasp the truth of the Real Presence, this little book might 
well be placed in its hands. Any child will love to read it and while 
being delighted will surely grow in love for Our dear Lord. What 
better gift can a child receive in childhood, than a love for the Blessed 
Sacrament—that Sacrament which will all through life be its best safe- 
guard and source of strength? The booklet comes from Benziger 
Brothers. (Price, 20c.) 

“The Little Flower Prayer Book” is the title of another child’s 
book, couched often in the words of the Saint and steeped in her spirit. 
It is by Philothea, the pen name of a Sister of Notre Dame, who has 
already given us four or five books for children, all of which have been 
well received. The illustrations in this prayer book are really beautiful 
and inspiring. The prayers are simple enough to be within the grasp 
of the child mind. It is published by the Ad-Vantage Press, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (Price, in stiff paper binding, 30c; it can also be had in 
imitation leather or genuine leather.) 
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We call attention here also to “A Novena to the Little Flower,” by 
the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., with appropriate readings and 
prayers for every day of the novena. Those who are desirous of making 
a devout and fervent novena will find this booklet very helpful. It 
comes from Diederich-Schaefer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (Price, 15c; 
$9.00 per hundred.) 

Prayer and song are closely allied; prayer usually flowers in song, 
and our devotion to the Little Flower would be incomplete did it not 
produce some hymns to her. . The White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company has brought out “Six Hymns in Honor of the Little Flower” 
—words and music by the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. These hymns 
are well adapted for school use and for public devotions in honor of 
St. Therese. They are simple, devotional and quite catchy. (Price, 20c.) 


WHAT HAVE I TO DO? 





A young girl in one of those moments when the heart seems to over- 
flow with devotion, wrote thus in her journal: 

“Tf I dared, I would ask God, why I am placed in this world; what 
have I to do? I know not; my days are idly spent, and I do not even 
regret them... .If I might do some good to myself or to another, if only 
for the short space of a minute a day!” 

A few days later, when, in a calmer mood she re-read these lines, 
she added: 

“Why, nothing is easier! I have but to give a cup of cold water to 
one of Christ’s little ones.” 


EASY TO BANISH 





“If one looks upon the bright side 
It is sure to be the right side, 

At least that’s how I’ve found it 

As I’ve journeyed through the day. 
And it’s queer how shadows vanish, 
And how easy ’tis to banish 

From a bright-side sort of nature 
Every doleful thing away.” 
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Play Square 


Il. WITH FAITH AND HIGH HONOR—Continued 
J. R. Mervin, C.Ss.R. 


“Well,” said Tom, “things are kind of hazy yet. I’m going to see 
Father Dan first and find out his plans for the kiddies, Mary and Tom.” 

“T can help you out there. In fact, that’s what I started out to tell 
you a minute ago when we got off the track talking about your chance 
to escape from your guard in the Subway. Say, those children of 
yours are wonders. Mary is seventeen now, and quite a young lady. 
She graduated from Commercial High a year ago and has a fine job 
as a private secretary that Father Dan got for her. She keeps house 
for herself and her brother—has three rooms right across from the 
Church. Father Dan says she’ll end up in the Convent and he ought 
to know. Tom is as bright as a five dollar gold piece. Just a little 
over fifteen you know.” 

“I know his age well enough,” said Tom, “I began my sentence 
when he was only two months old.” 

“Aw forget that,” urged Gary, “Well he’s due to finish High School 
in the mid-term next January and Father Dan says he’s going to send 
him to Prep School for a year and then to one of the big Catholic Uni- 
versities. The kid wants to study medicine. He’s a whiz of an 
athlete. just like yourself.” 

“Say you seem to know an awful lot about my kids,” said Tom 
suspiciously, “You cops aren’t trailing them are you? Just because 
their daddy was a crook?” 

“Don’t be silly, Tom,” laughed Gary, “this old world is a better 
place than you have reason to think it.” 

“T know it must be a good place because it gave me my Mary; and 
Father Dan is still in the world,” said Tom; “but I don’t see where that 
good priest is going to get the money to send my boy to college.” 

“Money seems to grow in the streets for him,” answered Gary, 
“sometimes I wonder myself where he gets the money to provide for 
all the good deeds he does. But I happen to know where the money is 
coming from to send your boy to school. Remember Big Maxie of the 
Giants ?” 

“The manager who tied the can to me?” asked Tom resentfully. 
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“Yes, when you had every chance to make good and failed,” said 
Gary. Tom hung his head. “Well, after you went up the river, 
Father Dan sent me to tell Big Maxie under secrecy about your family. 
The big guy told me to come back in a week. He handed me a check 
for five thousand dollars and told me to use it for the kiddies. Said 
he had hijacked the President of the Club and some of his players for 
the coin without telling them what it was for.” 


“Gee, I never knew that bird had a heart,” ejaculated Tom, “be- 
sides I was sure he had no use for me.” 


“Go way, Tom,” said Gary, “everybody liked you. You were your 
own worst enemy. Poor Maxie is dead now but he told me to keep 
an eye on your son, and if he ever learned to play half as good as his 
old man there was a job on the Giants for him.” 


“Well,” murmured Tom thoughtfully, “after all you have told me, 
I guess I had better hurry over and see Father Dan and be on my way 
West to start the job of making good.” 


“Ts ten bucks all the coin you have?” asked Gary, “And have you a 
job in view out West?” 


“Sure. What I got at the prison is all my coin. In fact, I haven’t 
even ten. I paid for a bed in the Mills last night and had a fifty-cent 
breakfast this morning. No I haven’t a job. I'll get out of New 
York on a couple of dollars to a truck driver going West and then 
work my way the rest of the journey till I find a place and a job I like. 

“That’s a rather indefinite way of life in these times. Work is 
awful scarce, Tom.” 

“Well, I'll hope for the best,” responded Tom. “Besides the Lord 
has to do something for me. I learned to pray again when Mary died.” 

“You've got to let me help you. Go out west on a train. I’ll lend 
you two hundred bucks.” 

“Loan two hundred bucks to a guy that used to steal anything he 
could lay his hands on?” gasped Tom. “Say, are you kidding me?” 

“Them days has gone forever,” grinned Gary. “Somehow I feel 


your days of stealing are past. I'll loan you the two centuries and 
welcome.” 


“Is the salary of a Headquarter’s cop so great that he can hand out 
two hundred dollar loans to every bum that comes out of jail?” asked 


Tom. “Or, is it true what the papers say—that graft is so good every- 
body wants to be a cop?” 
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“The honest graft is good, very good,” replied Gary without a blush, 
“even if the salary is rotten.” 


“Whaddaya mean—honest graft!” teased Tom. “There ain’t no 
such thing.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Gary. “Business men appreciate the efforts 
of an honest, efficient cop. I have never taken a penny of dirty money 
in all my twenty years on the force. But I can and will take a tip 
from some of these business experts as to how I can pick up some easy 
coin. I saved quite a little of my eight dollars a day and I invested 
a lot of it on good advice. I could retire right now and wouldn’t have 
to worry about the future, but I like my work. The two hundred won't 
break me.” 

“Then I'll take it,” said Tom, “if you are willing to take a chance 
on getting it back from a bum like me.” 

“Cut that out, you’re no bum,” said Gary. “Pay it back when you 
can—if you can. If you can’t—well, it’s a gift from me.” 

“You'll get it back out of the first wages I earn—on the installment 
plan,” said Tom. 


“Now about a job,” said Gary. “Was there any particular thing 
you had a hope of doing?” 

“Somehow,” said Tom, hanging his head—“Aw Heck! I don’t 
know what you'll think. I hoped some time to get back in the sports 
game again. Not as a big-league player, but as a sort of coach. You 
know I was good at the games any red-blooded American loves—all 
of them—football, baseball, hockey, track. I was no slouch at any of 
these if I do say it myself. I was a star in college. Gee! I’m sorry 
I left college to take up professional baseball before I finished my 
course. But the big money looked good and then I had met Mary and 
my salary enabled me to marry her—poor girl.” 

“Fine,” said Gary. “If that’s your plan I think I know just the 
thing for you. Remember Marty Clarty?” 


“The down-and-out pug that Father Dan brought back and helped 
win the welterweight championship?” asked Tom. 


“The same,” responded Gary. “Well, Clarty is running what he 
calls an athletic college out near Santa Clara, California. He guaran- 
tees to make any young fellow at least a passably fair player at any 


sport. He is a friend of mine and ought to place you for my sake and 


Father Dan’s. He could use a guy like you. Suppose you run over 
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and see Father Dan. I'll wire Marty. Then, if I land you a job, as I 
am sure I will, I’ll meet you here at five o’clock, we’ll take dinner 
together and you can be on your way.” 


“Say you,” said Tom, a light suddenly dawning on him, “I believe 
you and Father Dan had this thing cooked up together. How about it? 
Come clean!” 


“You said it,” laughed Gary. “My but you're bright, ain’t you? 
Your job’s already landed, as a matter of fact. Marty was tickled silly 
to get hold of you. Will you go? It’s up to you!” 


“Will I? Just watch me,” roared Tom so loudly that a traffic cop 
turned to look at him. “So that’s why Father Dan got me interested 
in sports again, is it? Well, I’ll tell that dear old ‘Shepherd of the 
Goats’ as he calls himself, just what I think of him. See if I don’t! 
But, say, Mr. Bull Gary, just how did you know that you’d meet me 
on Broadway this morning?” 


Gary’s face, hitherto smiling, sobered. “Tom,” he said, you were 
shadowed last night. A crook is an awful fool. The law takes no 
chances. Believe me, I have grown to love the Law. Not all the fool 
laws—but the one big Law—that is, the Government of the U. S. A., 
of the State and of this city. It guards and protects and tries to pro- 
mote the welfare of every citizen. It is merciful even in punishing, 
but it never forgets that ‘eternal vigilance is the price of safety.’ That’s 
why a crook is watched, on leaving prison, till the Law is certain 
whether he means to make good or try to buck the Law again 
—a thing that can’t be done with safety. So you were watched last 
night. Besides, you are a New Yorker. And every New Yorker loves 
Broadway. So we cops know that as long as a man hasn’t celebrated 
his release from jail by getting drunk or loading up with ‘coke’ the 
night before, we will find him strolling down Broadway in the morning. 
Some turn over to West Street. Others turn to the Bowery or to 
Chinatown. These we ‘feel are going back to old habits just as surely 
as they are going back to old haunts and old companions. But when a 
man walks straight down Broadway with his head held high, breathing 
deep breaths, we feel good, for we know he has made up his mind to 
go straight in life too; and believe me, every single cop is anxious to 
help him.” 


“Thanks, a thousand times, thanks!” said Tom, gripping the police- 
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man’s hand. “I’ve gotten a new slant on life this morning and it is 
going to be a big help.” 

“Now run over and talk to Father Dan,” said Gary. “I'll get your 
ticket when I come off duty at four o’clock. Meet me here, at Times 
Square, at five, and we'll eat turkey together.” 


“Gee, that’s a fact, today’s Thanksgiving,” said Tom. “Well, I’ve 
a lot to be thankful for and I’m going to show the Lord I’m really 
grateful. I'll bet you Mary, that wife of mine, somehow or other 
managed to teach those kids of mine to pray for their dad. Nothing 
but kids’ prayers could have brought me to the state of mind I’m 
in now.” 

“Well, good luck till we meet again,” said Gary. “I'll have to make 
another trip down the lane.” 


“Good-bye,” said Tom. And with a wave of his hand, with swing- 
ing stride, he set out for the East Side. 


Ill. “Ler ir BE By THE CODE.” 


Father Dan Dowling was not in the rectory when Tom Brawley 
called, but the maid bade him wait as she expected the priest to be home 
any minute. Tom sat in the combination parlor and office, common to 
rectories of city churches, and waited patiently. As he sat he mused. 
In this very room he had come a bashful boy to announce his coming 
wedding to the priest. Thither had he come too, a proud and happy 
father for the baptism of his children—thither too had he come sum- 
moned by the zealous priest more than once when first his wayward 
footsteps had turned from the straight and narrow path. Good Father 
Dan had been the youngest pastor in the diocese in those days—sent 
as the Archbishop had said “to build a parish from nothing,” or as 
Father Dan himself had laughingly proclaimed when he learned the 
character of his flock, to be “the Shepherd of the Goats.” Even now, 
Tom mused, Father Dan was far from being an old man so far as 
years go, but the last time he had seen the good priest—the sad day 
of the obsequies of Mary McBride—the wife of this ne’er-do-well, the 
silvery hair and seamed features of the priest told only too well that 
care and worry and hard work had aged him before the hand of time 
could do so. 

Tom’s soliloquy was broken by a hearty laugh and a cheer from 
the sidewalk. 
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“Never mind boys,” said a cheerful voice,” better luck next time. 
Nine to seven isn’t such a tough score at that!” 

It was the pastor himself. A glimpse of moleskins and sweaters 
from the doorway made Tom guess that the football team or at least 
a part of it accompanied the priest. ’ 

“Now, boys,” continued the pastor, “here comes their bus! Give 
the enemy a cheer for they played a whale of a game, even though you 
deserved to win.” A wavering cheer in shrill trebles rang out. 
“Good-bye for the present,” said the priest with a cheery wave of his 
hand to the boys outside, as he closed the door and turned to see who 
awaited him. 

“Bless my heart! Tom Brawley, is it you?” cried the priest, run- 
ning forward with outstretched hand. “Tom, man, I’m real glad to 
see you! Wait just a moment.” He flung open the street door, and 
in a voice that could be heard above the roar of passing trucks, shouted: 
“Tom—Tom Brawley—come back here, please—I want you just a 
minute.” “Now, Tom,” he said, turning to the ex-convict, “your boy 
is coming here in a minute....Never fear,” as the poor man raised a 
protesting hand, “I’ll not betray you. I just want you to see what a 
fine boy he is, that lad of yours.” 

The eyes of the convict turned yearningly to the door as it swung 
wide to admit a clear-eyed sturdy lad in football uniform. The black 
curly head of the boy was touselled—his face smeared with mud—he 
appeared tired and the corners of his mouth drooped in discouragement. 
But his eyes looked out fearlessly from a manly face as he gazed ex- 
pectantly at the priest. 


“I just wanted to tell you, that I’d like to see your sister, Mary, 
here in the rectory in about an hour. Would you mind asking her to 
run over after you’ve had your lunch. Or, is it to be Thanksgiving 


turkey now,” asked the priest, laying an affectionate hand on the lad’s 
shoulder. 


“No, Father!” answered the boy. “The big meal is to be tonight. 
Sis figured I’d be too tired to eat. So she planned the bird for tonight 
as a sort of victory meal. W’re going to a show together afterwards. 
But I guess I won’t enjoy either the show or the meal. Gee, Father, 
that was one tough game to lose and it was all my fault.” 

“Nonsense, son,” said the priest. “I know it was hard to lose. Still 
anybody might have muffed that punt on a slippery field. But why in 
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the world did you tell the referee that it had struck you. I’m sure not a 
person on the field had a doubt about it except yourself and the referee. 
Why boy, the game was ours—seven to three—if you had kept quiet.” 
And the priest tried to look sternly at the boy, but succeeded only in 
giving him a quizzical glance—half mirthful and half serious. 

“Aw, Father, quit your kidding,” laughed the boy. “That ball did 
strike my shoulder as I dived for it. What if nobody but myself and 
the referee did see it, and he was doubtful? It was up to me to tell 
the truth when he asked me point blank. I’m not giving any alibi— 
but Ikey Issenstein should have fallen on that ball when it crossed our 
line, instead of watching it roll. Then it would have been two points 
at most for them but letting that big fullback of theirs fall on it made 
it a touchdown for them. Even if he was against us that bird sure 
showed brains in falling on that ball. Oh, well, we’re not licked yet! 
The championship won't be settled till we play them on their own 
grounds next Saturday. Say, Father, believe me, we'll murder those 
guys!” 

“Tom, boy, I’m more proud of you in this defeat than in any of 
your unbroken series of victories this season, though you played clean 
in every one of them too, thank God! You lost—yes. But why?” and 
the priest paused expectantly. 

“Because we lived up to the Sportsman’s Creed,” replied the lad 
proudly. ‘If I should win, let it be by the code—with my faith and 
my honor held high. And if I should lose, let me stand by the road 
and cheer as the winners go by.’ It sure was tough, cheering as that 
crowd went by. But never mind, Father, I’m going home and get in 
trim for Saturday by eating a double portion of turkey. We meet 
them Saturday on their own grounds and what we will do to them will 
be simply murder.” And with a chuckle he was gone. 

“That’s the spirit I like to see,” said Father Dan, patting Tom 
Brawley, Sr., on the back. “That’s the spirit I want to instil into you.” 

“Tt’s in me already, Father,” said Tom, seriously. “Especially after 
I’ve seen that boy.” 

“Is that so?” asked Father Dan, laughing. “Well then Tom man, 
we'll have to follow his example to the bitter end. Come right into the 
house. We'll eat a double portion of turkey together and then what 
you will do to oid man Hard Luck will be simply murder.” 


(To be Continued.) 




















Catholic Anecdotes 


THE JOY OF THE SISTER 





The following little sketch, from the pen of Andre Bressan, will 
make good reading for the month of May, the month of Vocations. 

“Sister, how can you always smile in sorrow as well as in happiness, 
in strong moments as well as during time of weariness? When we 
suffer, you aid us with your prayers; when we are in darkness, your 
life is a ray of hope.” 

“It is because I am happy.” 

“But I have never heard you laugh aloud; you smile, but you never 
laugh.” 

“Noisy gaiety is not joy—that comes from outside circumstances. 
Joy comes from God.” 

“Sister, are you always happy? You have suffered. I saw you 
when you were weeping by the bedside of your dead sister, but your 
eyes seemed happy just the same.” 

“God does everything well. The treasure that He takes away, He 
keeps for us in heaven. Always, He remains the ‘good God’.” 

“But to suffer is pretty hard sometimes.” 

“To suffer is nothing; that which one suffers is quickly passed. To 
suffer for God is a blessing. Happy are those who merit it.” 

“Why do you bless God when He inflicts pain on you?” 

“Because I love Him.” 

“But if we fall by the wayside—if the cross is too heavy—” 

“God knows that we can carry it. He is for us the good Cyrenean.” 

“And, Sister, what about tomorrow? If tomorrow should be too 
dark?” 

“Tomorrow will be what God wants it to be. It will not be other- 
wise than He wills. Hope, just hope, for if happiness is a rose, hope is 
the bud.” 


“What is your recipe for the conservation of joy?” 
“To love, to pray, to work.” 

“And what is your advice to me?” 

“To wish what God wishes.” 


Reta bein netsh Sage 
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THE FAITHFUL MOTHER 





Pope Pius IX, to commemorate the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady, had a picture painted by the Italian artist, 
Podesti. It represented the Holy Father reading the decree; he is sur- 
rounded by cardinals, bishops and prelates, and a group of eminent 
theologians who labored in the defense and explanation of the dogma. 

Among them was Padre Passaglia, of the Society of Jesus. He was 
the author of a three volume work on the Immaculate Conception, the 
most exhaustive treatment of this prerogative of Our Lady. In 1860, 
when the Piedmontese government and the Freemasons began their 
evil work of despoiling the Holy See of its temporal possessions, Padre 
Passaglia, dazzled by the prospect of a “United Italy,” joined the 
enemies of the Holy See. One inflammatory pamphlet after another 
bearing his name issued from the press. He was deaf to all expostula- 
tions, arguments and entreaties. 

Someone suggested having his picture painted out of the picture 
commemorating the Immaculate Conception on account of his defection. 
But Pius IX, would not hear of it, saying: 

“For many years Passaglia labored for the greater glory of the 
Mother of God. Sooner or later she will bring him back to the fold.” 

Years went by and still the prophecy remained unfulfilled. But in 
1887 the apostate priest, then 75 years old, lay on his deathbed. At - 
last he braced himself for the painful effort of recanting his errors. 
With deep contrition he deplored his apostasy and revoked all he had 
written against the Church and received the last Sacraments. 

The Mother whom he had so long honored did not forsake him. 


OUR TROUBLES 





Bishop Jeremy Taylor used to say: “I don’t see why I should sit 
down on this little bundle of thorns when God has given me so many 
things that are good and beautiful. 

Everybody has a little bundle of thorns—and it is not meant to be 
sat on, but to be burnt up in the fire of love of God and gratitude. 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control : 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.”—Tennyson. 


















Pointed Paragraphs 


BEHOLD THY MOTHER 





Every heart that loves Our Lord in reality must look upon these 
dying words of His as nothing short of a command. 

It implies that we must look up to her not once only or occasionally 
but always. 

Look up to her as to our ideal. 

For in her we have an image of the highest moral perfection ever 
reached by a mere human being. In her we find a shining illustration 
of every virtue and nobility of character, every endowment of per- 
sonality that could appeal to the human heart. All those virtues, all 
those traits, that in your heart of hearts you so often longed for, yearned 
to possess, that you admired in those around you and perhaps secretly 
envied, you will find in her. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star!” said Emerson. Mary is the Star 
toward which you must look, the ideal of a true disciple and follower of 
Christ. 

Look up to her, too, as a model and pattern of Christian living. 

It is not enough to have a noble ideal before our minds; we must 
also have one who can show us the way to realize it. 

Other saints there are in whom the wonderful or mystical, the 
supernatural or austere were so predominant, at least in our received 
lives of them, that we shrink from their imitation or even consideration. 
We admire vaguely, but we dare not follow. 

Our Lady’s life, however, is cast entirely in our own humble, work- 
a-day lines. Hers were every day duties and every day sacrifices and 
every day efforts; the simplest and most insignificant in human estima- 
tion. We can follow her in her household labors and learn to reach 
perfection by steps that are not too big for our stumbling feet. 

Look up to her also as to our sure aid in every need, in a word, as 
to our Mother. 


Our Lord Himself called her that; He knew what the word meant, 
for from Bethlehem to Calvary He saw that mother-love unfolded and 
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revealed in the most tender and faithful way. As such He gave her 
to us. 

Mother! Deep and tender love; sure insight into our dangers and 
‘difficulties ; readiness to spring to our aid; a quick ear for her child’s 
cry; a quick feeling for its pains; untiring and unflagging devotion to 
its interests; generosity even to the entire sacrifice of her own self; 
all this is embraced in that one word, Mother. All this Our Lady was 
given us by Our Lord to be. 

Behold thy Mother! yes, at morn, when you awake and look for- 
ward to the dawning day, look to her; amid the hours of toil, of play, 
of suffering, look to her; at night, when the day is done and you give 
yourself to sleep, look to her. 

And if no picture of her is ready to your gaze, have her image so 
deeply engraved upon your heart that your soul’s eye can contemplate 
it always. 

There is no surer way to Jesus and to bliss. 


THE DIGNITY OF WORK 





There is in the Louvre, the great art gallery at Paris, a painting by 
Murillo, which suggests in a most vivid way the dignity of work—even 
the humblest. 

It pictures a convent kitchen wherein the workers are all angels. 
One is lifting a pail of water, another is putting the kettle on the stove 
to boil, while a third is taking plates from the kitchen cabinet. 

So the most ordinary duties of life may be worthy of the attention 
of angels. It is the spirit in which the act is performed and not the 
act itself that determines the dignity and merit of the act. 


VOCATIONS 





May is the month set aside by the Archbishops and Bishops at their 
annual meeting, as the month of special devotion and effort for voca- 
tions to the religious and priestly life. 

Such a movement surely is most timely. Just now the cause of 
Catholic Education seems to be in the balance. While the parochial 
schools are just emerging successfully from the attempts of those who 
would destroy them outright, other movements are afoot that would 
work their ruin or at least their harm in a more insidious manner. At 
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the same time the cause of higher Catholic Education, too, is threatened 
in more ways than one. 

Our aim must be to multiply Catholic schools, so that no Catholic 
child can plead difficulty in finding a school; to increase the number of 
high schools, academies, colleges and universities, that these facilities 
to advance will be within easy reach of every Catholic young man and 
young woman fit for advancement. Our aim must be, moreover, to 
bring these institutions to the highest possible efficiency and perfection. 

For this purpose, it is clear, the first and greatest need is, more 
vocations to the religious teaching orders, both Sisters and Brothers. 

Since God never fails His Church and His Children in necessary 
things, it is equally clear that He must have implanted a vocation in 
hearts numerous enough to supply all these needs. 

Where are they? Are you called? Devote this month to a little 
serious thought and take part in the devotions with earnest readiness to 
hear God’s call and to follow it. 


A SPLENDID FIELD 





Heaven’s call for volunteers is not limited to the field of education. 
There are also the social needs of the Church to be supplied. 

A mere glance, for instance, at the Catholic Hospital situation, will 
reveal another splendid field of service. 

There are, we are told, about twenty thousand Sisters engaged in 
hospital work throughout the United States and Canada. Some seventy 
or eighty thousand more are engaged in teaching, and many others— 
how many, it is hard to calculate—are caring for orphan asylums, 
homes for the aged, for incurables, and so on. 

The bed capacity of all the Sisters’ general hospitals in the United 
States and Canada is more than half the bed capacity of all the general 
hospitals conducted by those of other religious denominations and by 
lay organizations as well as by states, cities or counties. 

Ever and again we hear of hospitals under non-Catholic manage- 
ment, asking for Sisters; ever and again cities and towns are proposing 
to build hospitals if only they could find Sisters to take them over. 
Existing Sisters’ hospitals are only too often inadequately supplied 
with nursing Sisters, forcing those in them to exhausting overwork. 

Indeed, the demand for Sisters in hospitals—and the same holds of 
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those hospitals in charge of Brothers—is so great that twice the number 
of Sisters could well be used in the work being done at present and in 
the growing demand for other institutions conducted by religious. 

Over four million people pass through these general hospitals of 
the Sisters every year. Seventy thousand of the medical profession 
are on the staffs of these hospitals. About twenty-five thousand lay 
nurses are receiving instruction in nursing schools attached to the 
Sisters’ hospitals. Between seven and eight hundred chaplains admin- 
ister to the spiritual wants of the patients in these hospitals. 

Here is food for thought. Viewed from one angle, it shows that 
the Church is doing a service for the country which is almost incal- 
culable in its magnitude and unsurpassed by any other organization. 
Viewed from another—and a higher still—here is Christ’s work being 
carried on nobly. But it must grow—and it can do so only if vocations 
are multiplied. 


God wills it! 


SOUL HYGIENE 





Lord Aberdeen, while Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, addressing the 
members of the National Vigilance Association, which held its sessions 
last year in London, told the following: 

“T should like to mention that a strike of a most praiseworthy sort 
has been instituted in Limerick. This historic old city has been 
troubled for some time past by the importation of objectionable news- 
papers from the other side of the Channel, but the inhabitants have 
now rallied for the protection of their homes. A Vigilance Committee 
of citizens has been formed. Twenty-two news agents in the city have 
pledged themselves to sell no copies of the undesirable publications ; 
the newsboys, too, have been organized, and have promised that they 
will sell none of the objectionable prints. It was also reported that 
one courageous woman, presumably a newsagent, returned unopened 
fifty dozen copies of a certain newspaper—a most honorable deed. 
The fine example of Limerick may well be quoted as illustrating that 
there is no need for any community to submit to the injurious incur- 
sions of an evil trade.” 


Friendships, according to their nature, lead to good or evil. 
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Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
MARRIAGE 


Some years ago, whilst taking up a parish census, I met a truly 
happy Christian couple. On entering the house I noticed that the hus- 
band was quietly resting after his day’s labor as a railroad man, read- 
ing his evening paper the while. The wife was busy preparing the 
supper. The children were about the house or near it—noisy as chil- 
dren are when not in mischief. I was invited to the supper with the 
usual excuses as to not being prepared for a visitor of my calling. 
And I accepted the invitation. I could not tell you today why I ac- 
cepted, but the fact is, I accepted. 

We had supper in the due course of events. Now after supper 
was over, I began to inform them why I had come. The list of their 
names was soon taken, together with all the other data I was gathering. 
All the children were in Catholic schools, so I had little difficulty about 
that. And once their names were enrolled I told them to be about 
their business washing the dishes and then going off to play till dark. 
Of course, mother was wishing her youngest to entertain us 
with a few selections on the piano; for the baby of the family did play 
admirably for one of six or seven years. But I dispensed with that, 
preferring to have a heart-to-heart talk with the heads of the family. 

What a revelation it was to sit there and listen to them! The first 
unexpected thing was the solemn announcement that, though married 
about twenty-five years, they had not yet had their first quarrel. I 
asked how this was possible, knowing both of them to be possessed 
of “hot” tempers. 

“Well, Father, you see it is this way,” said the hostess. ‘When 
he comes home with a grouch, I just don’t talk! And when he sees 
that I am out of sorts he does not say anything either.” 

“Simple enough, isn’t it?” asked he. Of course, I agreed with 
them. 

They they began to tell me how they met. It was at the altar of 
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the Blessed Mother, in a little country church where both of them 
had been baptized and had made their first Holy Communion. 

Said the mother: “Mother got me interested in devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin early in life. She it was who, at first, used to lead 
me to the altar of this good Mother. Later I got to going there alone. 
I was big enough! At about ten I first noticed a nice boy who used 
to come there, too. His good mother had taught him the same devo- 
tion, and as we grew older we began to remain there about the same 
length of time. Was it on purpose? I don’t think so. Neither of us 
thought anything of it. Then we began to go part of the way home 
together. That wasn’t strange either, since we both remained in Church 
longer than the rest. One day he told me that he was asking the 
Blessed Mother to get him a good partner for life. I had been doing 
the same thing. That settled the matter. We decided that day to go 
the same road and together. And we did, Father. Both of us kept 
up that visit to Mary’s altar during our courtship. Both of us keep 
it up today, and we intend to keep it up till one of us is ‘gone,’ and 
then the remaining partner will keep it up for the benefit of the soul of 
the departed one.” 

“That is our story to a ‘T,’ said he. “And as for the no-quarrel 
part—well, I guess the Blessed Mother is accountable for that, too.” 

Now that the explanation of these things was made, I no longer 
wondered why I had had the impulse to stay. I was happy because 
IT had. It was to me a revelation of the fact that in this twentieth 
century our Blessed Mother is still responsible for happy marriages— 
when and where she is invoked constantly. 

All that I can add is the prayer: ‘Mother of Perpetual Help, give 
us more of such happy and devout couples!” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





I would like to have published my thanks to Our Blessed Lord and 
the Blessed Mother for the recovery of my husband’s health. The 
doctors held out very little hope for him and while an operation was 
advised they would promise nothing. The operation was performed— 
a malignant growth in a vital organ removed. Now in less than a 
year after he is back at work enjoying his usual routine of life. We 
owe it to prayer—especially to our Blessed Lady of Perpetual Help. 
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Catholic Events | 








The St. Louis Province of the Redemptorist Fathers suffered a great 
loss in the death, on April 1, of the Rev. Nicholas L. Franzen, C.Ss.R. 

Born in Chicago, Oct. 2, 1866, Father Franzen made his profession 
as Redemptorist on Aug. 2, 1884, and after his theological studies at 
Tichester, Md., was ordained on April 25, 1889, by Archbishop Feehan 
of Chicago. 

With the exception of a few years, he served as professor at the 
seminary, both theological and preparatory, from 1889 to 1904. From 
1898 to 1904 he was Rector of the Preparatory College at Kirkwood, 
Mo., and at the same time, Consultor to the Provincial. From that 
time on, until 1924, he was at various times Provincial Consultor, and 
Rector by turns of St. Alphonsus, Chicago; St. Alphonsus, St. Louis; 
Holy Redeemer, Detroit; and St. Michael’s, Chicago. In 1909 and 
again in 1920 he accompanied the Provincial to Rome as representative 
of the St. Louis Province at the General Chapter of the Order. 

When his term of Rectorship at St. Michael’s, Chicago, expired in 
1924, his health was completely broken. After a long stay at the Hos- 
pital, he spent his remaining days at St. Michael’s and at Holy Re- 
deemer, Detroit, where he passed away on April 1. 

His remains were brought to Chicago for burial. At the Solemn 
Libera held over the remains on Holy Saturday at Detroit, Father 
Michael H. Pathe, C.Ss.R., delivered the following sermon: 


A TRIBUTE TO FATHER FRANZEN, 


“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they shall rest from 
their labors and their works shall follow them.” 
Rev. Fathers and Dearly Beloved Brethren: 

It was a very trying ordeal to stand by the dying bed of one I loved, 
and whisper to his departing soul, my own soul’s farewell. It is not 
an easy task to stand here today over the cold body of a great Priest 
and speak a people’s story of sorrow. 

Like a cloud—a heavy cloud—this sorrow has come upon us. Like 
a cloud—a black cloud—this gloom has enshrouded us. Albeit we saw 
it coming, yet we never dreamed of its weight, nor anticipated its 
darkness. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” Here, dearly beloved, 
in the inspired Word, is the one ray of sunshine that pierces the dark 
cloud of sorrow. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” When yesterday we 
walked in spirit from the tomb of the buried Savior, this consolation 
was cheering our saddened hearts—His work was done—the object of 
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His coming was accomplished—His sacrifices were not in vain. His 
death was the proving of His love. 

So may we comfort ourselves over the death of this other Christ— 
this Priest of God. His work was well done—the work of his Master. 
His life was spent in God and for God. His sacrifices were not in 
vain, and “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

*Tis saddening to think that poor Father Franzen died in the midst 
of such excruciating pain. For no human tongue can ever tell the 
agonies of these last six months. When a strong man cries with pain, 
you know that every tear is pressed out by torture. Truly he walked 
with Christ to his Calvary. 


At first he tried all that human skill could offer to lighten the 
Cross and alleviate the pain, but when at last he saw that it was God’s 
will that he should suffer, he bowed in resignation and bore his Cross 
like another Christ up the taxing mount to his Crucifixion. His life 
was Christ-like. So was his death. 


“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord—for they shall rest from 
their labors.” Other tongues shall tell more eloquently than mine of 
the labors of Father Franzen. That of his thirty-seven years in the 
Priesthood, he was chosen by this Order to preserve the rule and guide 
its members as Superior for fully twenty-five years is sufficient proof 
of his massive labors. 


For on the shoulders of a Superior in a Religious Order a heavy 
burden is placed. To the duties of his Priesthood is added the respon- 
sibility of guarding the regular observance of his Community. Always 
strict, Father Franzen was kindness itself. Ever just, he was never 
known to be unmerciful. Gifted by God with a large understanding 
heart, he was as considerate of faults as he was appreciative of virtues. 

Others may tell of his educational work, and speak of the wondrous 
intellect of this truly great man—but I would wish today to emphasize 
one outstanding characteristic of his life. Father Franzen was faithful 
to his friends. When, all your praise is lavished, when all your flowers 
are strewn, this will yet remain the greatest praise—the sweetest flower 
—he was faithful to his friends. 

In the calm as well as in the storm, in the rain as well as in the 
sunshine, in evil report and good report, his friendship knew no waver- 
ing. Ah, indeed, this Order loses a great leader—his Relatives lose a 
loving heart—the Priesthood loses a splendid exemplar—but who shall 
tell the sorrow of those who have lost a real friend. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they shall rest from 
their labors and their works shall follow them.” Rest, rest from your 
labors—dear Father Franzen. Rest—your day is done—your work is 
over. Our words are little comfort to you now. May the God you 
loved and served be now your reward exceeding great. 

Dear Brother of our departed Confrere, let us offer you our sin- 
cerest sympathy. When you return to Chicago, we wish you would 
tell your and his people that we sympathize with them. Tell them, 
too, that we did all that faithful brothers could do to sweeten the last 
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months of your Brother’s life. Tell them that though this body may 
be laid to rest in the cold ground of a City far from us, still his memory 
will ever stay with us, and the recollection of his friendship will die 
on earth only when it has welded our hearts once more in heaven. 

And now—Soldier of Christ—farewell. Your Good Friday is 
passed. May the bright light of your Easter Sunday soon shine upon 
you, and may you rest in peace—Amen. 

* * * 


Here are some of the things which, according to plans, will be accom- 
plished in the great Eucharistic Congress to be held in Chicago next 
June: 

The Congress is to be the largest single gathering of a religious 
nature ever seen in the world. A million confessions and Communions 
in one day in a single city. The greatest outdoor Mass ever celebrated. 
A trained choir of 60,000 voices, the largest ever assembled. The most 
numerous and most impressive ecclesiastical procession ever seen in 
America. The world’s largest auditorium, never before completely 
filled, to be filled to overflowing and 85,000 emergency capacity added. 
The greatest feat of transporting, feeding and housing members ever 


attempted. And all this simply to glorify God on His altar, to honor 
Christ in the Eucharist. 
* * * 


The Rev. Jos. F. Barbian of Milwaukee was elected chairman of 
the superintendents’ section of the Catholic Educational Association at 
its seventh semi-annual meeting at Washington. Forty school super- 
intendents attended, representing every section of the United States 
with its more than 9,000 Catholic elementary and high schools and 
academies and upward of 2,000,000 pupils. 


* * * 


_ Twenty-one years ago the Catholic Church Extension Society of 
the United States, the pioneer society for fostering American interest 
in the development of the home missions, started its work with a dollar 
bill donated by a newsboy. Since its beginning it has erected 2,721 
churches in various parts of the States. In 1925 it erected 250 churches. 
During the past 20 years the Extension Society has spent, for the 
training of poor young men for the missionary priesthood, nearly half 
a million dollars. One hundred and twenty-eight such students are now 


being prepared for the missionary priesthood at an average cost of about 
$300 a year. 


* * * 


A survey of almost 2,500 Marquette University (Jesuit) students 
in the colleges of journalism, liberal arts, music, engineering and busi- 
ness administration, and the schools of dentistry, medicine and law, 
shows some interesting figures regarding religious preferences. Cath- 
olics number 1,457; 708 are Protestants; 155 are Jewish; and 115 ex- 
pressed no religious preference. The survey showed that the Mar- 
quette faculty roster is 50.1 per cent non-Catholic. 
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The Home Virtues. By Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Doyle, S. J. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Price, $1.25 net. 

In these days when observant men 
and women are lamenting the decay of 
home life, the books of Father Doyle 
must find a hearty welcome. “Raised 
by wonderful Catholic parents in a 
really virtuous home,” as he tells us 
in his preface, he has had personal ex- 
perience of the heavenly blessings such 
a home brings to its happy inmates and 
longs to help others share in those 
blessings. Some time ago he pub- 
lished “The Home Worid” and now 
he adds “The Home Virtues” which 
he aptly subtitles: More Friendly 
Counsels on Home Happiness. 

We can assure Catholic Fathers and 
Mothers that they will find in this book 
many helpful suggestions in their God- 
given duty of bringing up children, 


clothed in a style that is humorous and 
clear and abundantly replete with illus- 
trations. 

The Seraphic Highway. By Rev. 


Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. Published 
by St. Anthony Messenger, Cincinnati, 
O. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

This neatly bound book of some 250 
pages contains a series of concise and 
instructive lectures on the Third 
Order of St. Francis. Taking the 
origin and development of the Third 
Order as a starting point, the author 
proceeds to enumerate the reasons that 
should induce our Catholic laity to be- 
comes Tertiaries, explains the obliga- 
tions and privileges that are theirs, 
dissipates the futile objection and 
idle fears that may hinder the faithful 
from joining the Third Order, and 
finally crowns the work with a series 
of heart to heart talks that breathe the 
spirit of the seraphic St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Mary Rose Keeps House. By Mary 
Mabel Wirries. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. Price, $1.00 net. 

Here is good news for all the many 
friends of Mary Rose. She is home 


Some Good Books 


from boarding school for vacation. 
And what a vacation! It has just be- 
gun and here she has all the respon- 
sibility of caring for what she humor- 
ously calls “a ready-made family”. 
Still she manages to carry on and have 
an enjoyable time of it. That’s the 
kind of girl Mary Rose is. 

Thoughts For Today. By Raymond 
T. Feely, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. Price, 50c net. 

This is the first of a series of book- 
lets about the Blessed Mother of God, 
offering to the rank and file of Cath- 
olics’ short practical sketches which 
will appeal to those who do not relish 
the highly devotional or lengthy im- 
aginative biographies so prevalent.” 
Each Thought presents a well-chosen 
anecdote followed by an application 
of such directness that it cannot fail 
to set the reader thinking. 

Notes on the Jubilee of 1926. Com- 
piled by Rt. Rev. Louis J. Nau, S.T.D. 
Preceded by an Historical Sketch: 
“Jubilee Indulgence,” by Rev. George 
Rehring. Published by Frederick 
Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati. 

The extension by the Holy Father 
of the Jubilee to the whole world will 
naturally arouse in both clergy and 
laity a desire of more explicit infor- 
mation regarding the nature, condi- 
tions, and privileges of this year of 
grace. The above mentioned booklet 
will therefore prove most welcome. 
Tt is published in two editions—one for 
the clergy which sells at 10c per copy— 
the other for the laity at $5.00 per 
100, $22.50 per 500, and $40.00 per 1000 
copies. 

Stations of the Way of the Cross. 
With Pictures in Fine Colors. Text 
arranged by Fathers of the Order of 
St. Francis. Published by Matre & 
LP 33 S. Wells Street, Chicago. Price, 

eS 


A Short Life of Christ. By Rev. M. 
V. McDonough. Profusely illustrated. 
_— by Benziger Brothers. Price, 

c. 





Sandy had signed the pledge and rr 


seemed determined to keep it. One of 
his friends said to him: “Ye mean 
Sammy, that ye’ve quit drinking for- 
ever 

“y i ” 

“Do ye mean to tell me that if ye 
were standing in a lake filled wi’ 
whiskey richt up ta yer knees ye wadna’ 
— bendin’?” 


“Well if it was richt up tae yer chin— 
and ’twas Scotch whiskey I’m talkin’ 
about—would ye no sip it?” 

Here Sandy began to waver, 
prospect was too alluring. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m no saying 
I would mind ye, but I might make a 
wee ripple wi’ my hand.” 


the 


A policeman on a water front beat 
found a corpse floating near the 
water’s edge. He reported the matter 
as having found a dead Scotchman 
without any visible means of identifica- 
tion upon him. 

At the inquest the coroner questioned 
the policeman as to just why he had 
identified the dead man as a Scotch- 
man. 

“Sor, I was after finding a vulcanized 
penny balloon in the pocket av ’im. 


The aviator’s wife was taking her 
first trip with her husband in his air- 
ship. “Wait a moment, George,” she 
said. “I’m afraid we will have to go 
down again.” 

“What’s wrong?” asked the husband. 

“I believe I have dropped one of the 
pearl buttons off my jacket. I think 
I can see it glistening on the ground.” 

“Keep your seat, my dear,” said the 


aviator. “That’s a lake.” 
Johnny’s grandma lived with the 


family, and it was her constant com- 
plaint that the house was too cold for 
her. All Father’s stoking efforts were 
fruitless, so Johnny turned to Heaven 
for aid. 

“God bless Mamma and Papa,” he 
prayed, “and make me a good boy— 
and, oh, dear Lord, make it hot for 
Grandma.” 


ee 
Lucid Intervals 






“T'm | afraid that poor Jack is going 
to die.’ 

‘What gives you that impression?” 

“Well, you’re thin and I’m thin, but 
he’s thinner than both of us put to- 
gether.” 

“When he fell out of the window did 
he. a" himself much?” 

* No he had on his light fall over- 
coa’ 


Ist Stude: How far are you in 
“Economics” ? 

2nd Stude: In the last stages of 
“Consumption”. 

Phil: I hear you’re studying astro- 
nomy ? 
_ Bill: Not exactly; I’m taking box- 
ing. 


Jock Malone had to have a tooth 
pulled. The doctor was going to give 
gas for the operation. Before taking 
the gas the Scotchman pulled out his 
money and started to count it. 

“What's the matter, Jock? 
think I’m honest?” 

“Sure I do, Doctor, but I just wanted 
to make certain.” 


Don’t you 


Wie 


Friendly German to waiter: 
gehts? 

Waiter: One order of wheat cakes? 

German: Nein, nein. 

Waiter: Nine? Boy, you sure are 
hungry ! 

“Cheerio! I’ve created a jolly fine 
joke.” 


“Yes, milord?” 
“A pound in the hand, don’t you 
know, is worth two on the head.” 


“The robber wore rubbers and walked 
backwards,” deduced Hawksraw. 

“Ah!” observed the silly mug. “Then 
we must look for a man with receding 
gums.’ 


Stuttering Mose—J-just think—t-that 
b-b-beautiful b-b-butterfly once c-came 
from a cocoon. 

Rastus—Goo Lord, Ise guess we 
coons is de ancestors of everything. 




















Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (Redemptorist Parish, New Orleans, 

SAP iiiidasdkneed iwsiunsinceiens ieaceosaeeaae $4,016.61 
Burse of St. Mary (Redemptorist Parish, New Orleans, La.) 2,055.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


Se, A Bi 5 < 0.00 056 Kewank ase en nee eee 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CORNING Ts hs 5 0 40s cestiensnenescaavuseneeus 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,899.61; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$3,342.53; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Assissi, $1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower; $2,946.75; Burse of 
St. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse 
of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of St. 
Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $254.00; Burse of 
Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$924.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$3,750.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $20.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 
$3.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1.00; Mr. F. Henze Burse, 
$750.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $634.25. 














Bonks 








The Ideal Gift 





VISITS TO THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
By St. Alphonsus. 
Price: Leather, 60c; cloth, 
50c; vest pocket edition: cloth, 
15c; paper, 10c. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 

Vol. I, postpaid, $1.00 

Vol. II. postpaid, $1.00 

Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 

Vol. IV. postpaid, $1.00 

Vol. V. postpaid, $1.00 


THOUGHTS FOR 
TODAY 
By R. T. Feely, S. J. 
Price, 50c. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER 


HERMAN 
By Abbe Sylvain. 
Price, postpaid, $2.85. 


THE MASS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 
By Rev. W. R. Kelly. 


Price, 21c. 


RELIGION HOUR. I. 
By Rev. J. D. Hannan. 
Price, 21c. 


LITTLE ST. ALPHON- 
SUS MANUAL 
Price: Leather, 75c; cloth, 
60c; paper, 25c. 


FATHER WARREN’S 
BOOKS 
Price, 75c each. 
The Spirit of St. Alphonsus. 


Characteristics from the Works 
of St. Alphonsus. 


Bible Narratives. 
The Loyal Catholic. 


JESUS TEACH ME TO 
PRAY 


Price: Leather, 60c; cloth, 
45c; leatherette, 25c; brown 
paper, 10c. 


A SHORT LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
By Rev. M. V. McDonough. 
Price, 15c. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER’S 
LOVE FOR HER 
PARENTS 

By Sr. M. Eleanore. 


Price, 20c. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SEONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 














